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The list here noticed gives a designation of the poisonous substance 
used in the arts and trades, the branches of industry in which poisoning 
is known to occur, the mode of entrance into the body, the symptoms of 
poisoning, and special measures of relief until a physician can be called. 
Physicians will find in this small pamphlet valuable material, while manu- 
facturers and "welfare workers" should make themselves familiar with 
the dangers herein revealed. No more vital subject of study can be 
found. 



C. R. Henderson 



University of Chicago 



The Insanity of Passion and Crime. By L. Forbes Winslow, 
M.B., LL.D., Cantab., D.C.L. Oxon. London: John Ouseley. 
n.d. Pp. 352. 

It is the tragedy of life's abnormal phenomena which the gifted 
physician portrays with very great power and literary skill: the passions, 
incipient insanity, irresponsibility, mental obscurity, criminal abnormal- 
ity, early mental collapse, feminine loss of balance, heredity. The illus- 
trations are drawn from a long course of observation and reading, and 
the warnings against excess and neglect have the weight of professional 
authority. And yet many readers will think they have reason to com- 
plain that they are asked to follow ipse dixit; for many assertions not 
on the bare affirmation of the author. No doubt this authority is high, 
but most of us desire an indication of sources, of original collections of 
facts, and independent means of forming a judgment which are usually 
wanting in this treatise. 

The treatment of statistics (on p. 206) raises serious doubts about 
the author's method of interpreting figures. He tells us that in England 
and Wales in 1859 there was one lunatic in every 536 of the population; 
in 1909 there was one lunatic in every 278 of the population. The infer- 
ence is that at this rate of increase in 2209 there will be one in four of 
the population who will be insane. Truly we live in a "mad world" — if 
figures do not lie. The premises, however, may be restated with advan- 
tage: in 1859 there was one lunatic recorded in every 536 of the popula- 
tion, a very different basis for calculations about the future. The fact 
is since 1859 the sick of brain have been more carefully sought out, 
recorded, and brought into institutions, and so appear in statistics. The 
tendency may be discouraging, but not so hopeless as some think. 

The illustrations from life are drawn from a long experience in a 
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professional career and from wide reading; every page bristles with 
suggestion, and the practical warnings are too authoritative to be 
ignored. 

C. R. Henderson 
University of Chicago 



Christian Unity at Work. The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 1912. Edited by Charles S. Macearland, 
Secretary, 1913. Pp. 291. 
The Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches has brought 
together in a volume the speeches, reports, and discussions of the con- 
ference held in Chicago in 191 2. It is the best available presentation of 
the aims and opinions of this powerful organization. The conclusions 
reached and the methods recommended are necessarily stated in very 
general terms and have only moderate interest for specialists. The 
ground covered is too wide for contributions of knowledge to any particu- 
lar topic of the program; but the vista opened in the discussion of inter- 
nationalism, race improvement, diplomacy, temperance, preservation of 
the home, and religious education is hopeful and inspiring. 

C. R. Henderson 
University of Chicago 



Penal Philosophy. By Gabriel Tarde; translated by Rapelje 
Howell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 191 2. 

Tarde requires no introduction or recommendation among students 
of sociology, but this publication of a translation of his great work on 
crime, under the auspices of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, offers a good occasion to call attention to some of the 
important discussions contributed by this book. 

The philosophical controversy on "determinism" versus "free will" 
is clearly stated, but left where it was before. Tarde insists that his 
deterministic theory of responsibility is sound; that we can discover 
a strictly causal series in conduct while we hold the criminal respon- 
sible for his deed; but he also clings to the common-sense legal view of 
the criminal as a man to be blamed and detested. For the criminal is 
not a savage, not a sick man, not insane, not an epileptic, but just a 
criminal. The classifications of Lombroso are rejected; there is no 
"criminal type"; we discover the guilty by his record of conduct, not 
by his physiognomy and by craniometry. The most reliable distinction 



